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to Madame de Pompadour, who diplomatically called it the 
"style a la Reine." Marie Antoinette was to complete the 
reformation. 

With Louis XVI. elegant simplicity reappears— a protest 
against the rocailles and excesses of the preceding reign. The 
style is modelled after the antique, scrolls of slender acanthus 
support the mouldings, the quills which fill the fluted columns 
are cut into beads, fine arabesque work, after the loggie of the 
Vatican, forming the panelling of the rooms. This is the epoch 
of delicate ornamentation, simple white relieved by pink or sky- 
blue takes the place of gilding, and the consoles are white with 
marble tops; the furniture of a pale figured satin. Room 
decoration had found the secret of refined taste, as may be seen 
at the South Kensington Museum, in the room prepared, it is 
said, under the direction of Marie Antoinette, for one of her 
ladies. Oriental porcelain was out of fashion, and replaced by 
Sevres ; beautiful furniture was made with plaques of Sevres 
china, painted expressly to form panels for such pieces, while 
Reisener's exquisitely worked marquetry was enriched with the 
gilt bronzes of Gouthiere ; these two artists working in concert. 
The secretary or rounded bureau made for Stanislaus, King of 
Poland, now belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, is one of the 
finest specimens of Reisener's cabinets. Another nearly similar, 
by Gouthiere, is in the Louvre. In England at this period 
worked Cipriani and Angelica Kauffman, who both painted 
medallions and ornaments upon table tops, consoles, and 
cabinets made of satin-wood. 

At the end of the century, massive mahogany appears, and 
continues under the Directory, Empire, and Restoration. As in 
the sixteenth, so in the eighteenth century, new ideas rushed 
extravagantly in the direction of Republican antiquity and 
Roman taste. Under the Empire, after the Egyptian campaign, 
classical designs were affected, and chairs and tables were copied 
from vases and bas-reliefs. 

Abandoned by sculptors, architects, and painters, the artisan, 
at the present time, employs in turn the processes and materials 
of every century, without striking out a style of his own. In the 
thirteenth century furniture was the work of the carpenter and 
painter ; in the fifteenth that of the joiner, and in the sixteenth 
that of the sculptor. In the seventeenth the cabinet-makers and 
workers in metal regulate the style ; in the eighteenth marquetry 
and chasing ; now it is the work of nobody. 

After a general sketch of the history of furniture, M. Jacque- 
mart takes each kind in detail, not forgetting the products of 
the East, which the author has made the subject of his un- 
ceasing study. First is furniture in carved wood, then furniture 
incrusted in pique, ebony incrusted with ivory, furniture with 
hard stones, oxpietradicra, ornamented with bronze, with plaques 
of tortoiseshell and metal (Boule), with marquetry of different 



woods, overlaid with porcelain plaques, lacquered, &c. He next 
passes to the second division of his subject— tapestry, em- 
broidery, and tissues. Dagobert, when he lavished all the 
resources of the art of the goldsmith and sculptor upon his new 
Cathedral of St. Denis, caused the walls and columns to be 
covered with hangings of gold enriched with pearls. So early 
as 985 the monks of Saumur wove tapestry ornamented with 
flowers and animals, and the prelates of Italy addressed their 
orders for tapestry and carpets to a manufactory at Poitiers. 
Later, Arras, Lille, Brussels, &c, spread everywhere their 
products, crowned by the inimitable tapestries of the Gobelin 
looms. Embroidery took its part in the magnificence of the age, 
and Marie de Medicis, on the occasion of the baptism of one of 
her children, wore a dress embroidered with 32,000 pearls and 
3,000 diamonds. Louis XI. developed the silk manufacture, and 
Henry IV. encouraged paper and leather hangings. 

The objects derived from the statuary form the third division ; 
stone, marble, alabaster, ivory, bronze, and wax, are all re- 
viewed in succession, finishing with the terra-cottas, of which 
Luca della Robbia and the artists of the Renaissance made 
such use, and the splendid groups of Clodion, so' little appreciated 
by his contemporaries, and now prized as gold. 

The fourth book comprises objects of ornamental Art, among 
which bronze, one of the first materials employed by human 
industry, furnishes its medallions and plaquettes, in which it 
traces, in imperishable effigies, contemporary celebrities Ivory 
begins its decorative part with the Greeks and Romans, and, 
later, exercises an important part in art decoration. Bronzes 
held an important place ; candlesticks, fire-dogs, hand-bells, 
caskets, and even the most common utensils, rivalling in beauty 
the works of the goldsmith. The finished chasing of the objects 
in dead gold of the period of Louis XVI. renders them easily 
recognised. Clocks and timepieces enter into the category oi 
ornamentation, from the monumental clocks, with Boule inlay- 
ing and chased bronzes of Louis XIV., to the clock set in 
diamonds of Marie Antoinette ; a. specimen of these clocks was 
sold this year at Christie's for ,£3,000. Forged iron, repousse 
copper, and damascened metals, in which M. Jacquemart fur- 
nishes a long list of articles, goldsmith's work, jewellery and 
enamels, ceramics, Oriental lacquers, complete the brilliant suc- 
cession of works of ornamental Art enumerated by M. Jacquemart 
in this interesting and instructive book. In his long promenade 
through the arts, through centuries and nations, the historian 
of furniture unweariedly pursues his way, scrutinises public 
and private collections, prepares lists of artists, ranges every- 
thing in its place with the patience of the historian, the taste 
of the artist, and the passion of the amateur. A conscien- 
tious, instructive work, learned yet not pedantic, but putting 
within the reach of all the fruit of his life's labour. F. P. 



ART-CONGRESS AT ANTWERP. 



<< '~pHE influence of democracy on Art," " How to encourage 
-L monumental painting to the best advantage," and " Ought 
the governing body to interfere in encouraging the Fine Arts ? " 
were fully discussed in the various sections of the Art-Congress 
recently held under the presidency of M. E. Pecher at Antwerp. 
In the course of the debate on the last subject, M. Hymans com- 
plained of the tax levied for the exhibition of Rubens's ' Elevation ' 
and ' Descent from the Cross ' in the cathedral. Moreover, the 
practice of covering these pictures with a curtain, so as to shield 
them from gratuitous gaze, was asserted, on the authority of Meis- 
somer, to be very injurious to the works ; whilst M. Larominier, 
speaking to the same question, referred to the rather startling fact 
that during the last two years visitors to the church of St. Jacques 
were made to pay for seeing what was in reality a copy of Rubens's 
picture, instead of the original. 

But the most important subject which the Congress has had 
under debate was that of international copyright in works of Art. 



It will be remembered that in the year 1858 the Brussels Congress 
strongly supported the claims of artists to protection from piracy ; 
but, although this principle was triumphantly carried, and the 
Brussels assembly, composed, as it was, of the most eminent art- 
ists and jurists, sought from time to time to establish on solid 
bases the public guarantees of copyright, their efforts in this direc- 
tion remained without any effectual result. The Antwerp Con- 
gress of 1861, again, met with but little better success; for, 
although eight European governments sent representatives to this 
gathering, and the Congress drew up a formula of principles cir- 
cumscribing the laws of copyright or ownership in works of Art 
within just limits, and fixing the period when society could and 
ought to exercise its rights of claiming the resignation of proprie- 
torship for public benefit, their report remained a dead letter. It 
is to be hoped that the labours of the Antwerp Congress of 1877 
will be better rewarded ; at present the rights of artists are no 
better secured than they were in 1861. 



